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Echoes from New Delhi 


JOSEPH SITTLER, a Lutheran of Chicago 
—The church is both thrust and lured toward 
unity. The thrust is from behind and within; it 
is grounded in God’s will and promise. The lure 
is God’s same will and power operating upon the 
church from the needs of history within which she 
lives her life. . . . The care of the earth, the realm 
of nature as a theatre of grace, the ordering of the 
thick, material procedures that make available to 
or deprive men of bread and peace—these are 
christological obedience before they are practical 
necessities. The church has found a melancholy 
number of ways to express her variety. She has 
found fewer ways to express her unity. But if we 
are indeed called to unity, and if we can obey that 
call in terms of a contemporary christology ex- 
panded to the dimensions of the New Testament 
vision, we shall perhaps obey into fuller unity. For 
in such obedience we have the promise of divine 
blessing. This radio-active earth, so fecund and 
so fragile, is his creation, our sister, and the mate- 
rial place where we meet the brother in Christ’s 
light. Ever since Hiroshima the very term light 
has ghastly meanings. But ever since creation it 
has had meanings glorious; and ever since Bethle- 
hem meanings concrete and beckoning. 


ARTHUR MICHAEL RAMSEY, Anglican, 
Archbishop of Canterbury—It is not just unity 
—togetherness with one another—we seek. It is for 
unity in truth and holiness we work and pray, for 
that is Christ’s supernatural gift to us. . . . Those 
who insist that only a few simple facts and prin- 
ciples are needed to achieve unity commonly make 
large theological assumptions which they do not 
Pause to examine. Beware of them, for if the East 


cannot find unity in confessional systems which 
the West brought to it in an earlier epoch, no 
more will it find unity in any twentieth century 
simplifications. 


U BA HMYIN, a Baptist of Burma—Our 
divided condition is partly due to the historical 
ways in which the gospel has come to us... . Our 
continuance in these divisions, after we have come 
to see them as a hindrance to the gospel, can no 
longer be excused on historical grounds. . . . Our 
unconcern, or anxiety to preserve divisive walls, is 
also a witness; it is a witness to the fact that unity 
means little or nothing to us, because we ourselves 
have not been reconciled to God, and have not 
begun to share in the ministry of love and recon- 
ciliation. 


NIKOS NISSIOTIS, Greek Orthodox layman 
of Bossey, Switzerland—The church does not 
move toward unity through the comparison of 
conceptions of unity, but lives out of the union 
between God and man, realized in the communion 
of the church as union of men in the Son of Man. 
We are not here to create unity but to recapture 
it in its vast universal dimensions. . . . The unity 
of which we speak is not something given to the 
church from a source outside the church after that 
church has arisen from other causes. It is the sine 
qua non of the very existence of the church im- 
planted by the Holy Spirit among men. . . . The 
unique contribution of Orthodoxy to the discus- 
sion on church unity lies in its simple reminder that 
the unbroken continuity of the life of the historical 
church has a far greater authority than any confes- 
sional statement of a local church which attempts 
to explain and justify its separateness. 











Letters to the Editors 





Heartening Trend in Architecture 





“Chicago Report” 


Thank you for printing in your columns 
“The Architectural Setting for Reformed 
Worship” by Dr. James Hastings Nichols 
and Dr. Leonard J. Trinterud (Ovttook, 
Oct. 16-Dec. 11). These historians clear 
away rubbish in our thinking which 
should set us free from church buildings 
formed on the nineteenth century audi- 
torium, and from buildings formed on the 
twentieth century monastery. It is time 
for our church buildings to show forth the 
theology and the worship of the Reformed 
church. 

A number of ministers have told me 
of their interest in reading this report 
as you have printed it in instalments. We 
can supply copies of the whole report at 
cost from our office. 

Useful with it is a similar though brief- 
er report, “Architectural Implications in 
Recent Trends in Reformed Liturgy” by 
Dr. Conrad H. Massa of Princeton Sem- 
fnary. Massa builds on the basis laid by 
Nichols and Trinterud. A clear expres- 
sion of faith must always precede good 
church design. 

Our next Joint Conference on Church 
Architecture will be held in Cleveland 
March 20-22. Pastors, building committees, 
and church extension leaders interested in 
church architecture would be wise to at- 
tend that conference. 

JAMES L. Doom, Secretary. 
Presbyterian, U.S., Department of 
Church Architecture, Atlanta, Ga. 


UN vs. Bomb Shelters 


The decision of a group of Chapel Hill 
citizens to contribute money to the UN 
instead of using this money to build bomb 
shelters is grossly misunderstood by 
Messrs. Bixler and Thompson (OUTLOOK, 
Dec. 4). 





STUDENT OPPORTUNITY 


Along with many others doubtless, we 
were disappointed in the delay in delivery 
of this year’s Going-to-College Handbook, 
preventing its presentation, as is our wont, 
at worship before colleges began their fall 
terms. 

You suggested ways of meeting the sit- 
uation. We tried a different method still: 
we presented the Handbook the Sunday 
after Thanksgiving, when about all of 
our college students youth were at home, 
and no high school students were away.* 

I believe we had better attendance— 
what with summer travel, and the diverse 
opening dates for fall terms—than with 
the accustomed method. Thus, the seem- 
ing ill worked for good. 

Rosert A. Porrer. 
Murphy, N.C. 


*PUBLISHERS’ NOTE—Next opportune 
date for a presentation: Dec. 31—Christian 
Student Sunday (or Student Homecoming 
Sunday). Volume 16 of the Handbook (dated 
1962) is the current one for presentation 
through next commencement. The Murphy 
church, like many others, made something 
special of this ceremony, with a formal list- 
ing in the morning order of service, ‘’Pre- 
sentation of Going-to-College Handbooks,” 
accompanied by appropriate letters from the 
church which are supplied by the publisher. 

Order now for December 31 presentation. 
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This was not the decision of “the Pres- 
byterian Churches in Chapel Hill.” It was 
not the decision of any churches. It was 
the decision of a group of citizens, most 
of whom are members of several churches, 
and some who are not members of the 
Christian Church at all. 

I do not see why anyone would want 
to make this action a platform from 
which to preach the supreme value of 
the Christian missionary enterprise, with 
implications that persons participating in 
this decision have doubts about the valid- 
ity of this mission. 

Certainly I understand that the ac- 
knowledgment (in actuality, not in mere 
words) of the Lordship of Jesus Christ is 
the hope for that ultimate order of peace 
and justice, for which our hearts yearn. 
In the meantime, there is the difficult 
task of “holding back the encircling 
chaos,” and of achieving some kind of 
order among the nations, without which 
human existence is doubtful. Do not Chris- 
tians have a responsibility here also? 
Do we think that God is a prisoner in our 
churches, so that he cannot work in move- 
ments and men beyond our bounds? 

Most of those involved in this criticized 
action decided to contribute their money 
to UNICEF, the agency within the UN 
which ministers to children all over the 
world. If this is not a “Christian action” 
—then what is? “Inasmuch as you have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, you have done it unto me.” 

What was done here in Chapel Hill 
was done in an effort to witness to a bet- 
ter way. If Mr. Bixler and Mr. Thompson 
share our conviction that building bomb 
shelters is a poor answer, then how do 
they propose to bear their witness? If 
they choose to witness by making their 
contribution to our Board of World Mis- 
sions, then I can only say: ‘“‘Welcome to 
the fellowship.” 

As for Mrs. Lawton (OvuTLOOK, Dec. 4) 
—I am sorry for her “indigestion,” but 
I certainly hope that THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OvuTLooK will not, for that reason, change 
the fare which it continues to offer its 
readers. 

VANCE BARRON. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Simple (?) Step to Reunion 


More on the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
centennial. 

It seems to be a foregone conclusion 
that under the present constitutional re- 
quirements for union, this church will 
never unite with the UPUSA Church. A 
willful, determined minority has seen to 
that. 

Do our Southern churchmen really de- 
sire union? If they do, there IS a way 
open. At the end of the War Between the 
States, the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church simply ig- 
nored the fact that a Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Confederate States had 
been organized, and, upon meeting after 
the close of the war and when the nation 
was one again, it called the roll at its 
General Assembly, of all of the dioceses of 
the church, both North and South. The 
southern churches did attend and were 
recognized as equals just as if a secession 
had never occurred. 

I suggest that before the next General 
Assemblies of both churches, Presbyte- 
rian, U.S., and UPUSA, the latter church 


publicize the fact that at its next regular 
Assembly, it will once more, after a lapse 
of 100 years, call the roll of the presby- 
teries that seceded in the 1860s. If, and 
I believe there are, any of the southern 
churches that really want union and want 
to come back again, then they should do so 
at that time. If there was a legal right 
on their part to secede, there must be a 
legal right to unite. Then those who want 
to stay apart and go it alone, can keep 
their small group, and I am sure it will 
be small, while the rest of us carry on 
as a real Presbyterian witness, united 
once more in his cause. 

There will be some financial sacrifices 
to make, some face to save, some give and 
take on both sides, but it can be done. It 
is as simple as all that. 


ELWoop SCHLAEPFER. 
Cliffside Park, N.J. 





ON A SUNDAY 
MORNING 
By HARRISON RAY ANDERSON 


A recent Sunday morning breakfast 
in an excellent dining car on the Santa 
Fe reminded me of a story I want to 
remember forever. 

It was told to me by a great elder now 
in the Church Triumphant. He was a 
giant of a man with North Ireland in 
his veins and on his face. He had been 
reared in Memphis, and later in life 
came to Chicago. 

On this particular Sunday he was on 
his way to New York, and much to his 
dislike was seated across from a Negro 
in the diner. This was a new experience 
for him. (Another traveler had a similar 
new experience recorded in the tenth 
chapter of the Acts.) My elder friend 
wanted to go to another table, but there 
was no other one vacant; besides, he was 
hungry. He decided to remain and not 
to speak to the man across from him. 
Finally, he remembered it was Sunday 
and decided it would be only decent to 
say, “Good morning,” 
After this he decided he might just as 
well talk to the man, for he was lonely. 
He found the Negro to be polite and re- 
strained. He liked that. He found him 
also to be the well-to-do head of a large 
insurance company and that surprised 
and pleased him. Then he found what 
Peter found of old: The Holy Spirit 
dwelt with this man. He was a Christian, 
and, to make matters worse before they 
got better, a Presbyterian! So they had 
a fine breakfast and Christian fellow- 
ship. When the Negro left he said, 
“Well, it wasn’t too bad, was it? I un- 
derstand. I was reared in Memphis.” 

And my friend added, as he told me 
the story, “How foolish could I have 
been!” 

Was he completely changed that morn- 
ing? Was Peter at Joppa? Are you or 
I on any Sunday morning? But each 
morning ought to be a new experience as 
we break bread and come to know men 
for whom Christ died. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 





e THE NUMBER of baptized Protes- 
tants in Latin America has increased 
eight-fold since 1937, from 422,395 to 
3,441,445. The over-all Protestant ‘‘com- 
munity” in Latin America is estimated at 
8,470,000... . e THe Georcta Council 
of Churches has cited the religion section 
of the now abandoned OASIS (Organi- 
zations Assisting Schools in September) 
for helping to plan peaceful desegregation 
of Atlanta schools. The Council also 
went on record as being “unalterably op- 
posed” to the death penalty, especially 
for juveniles, and called on the General 
Assembly to abolish capital punishment. 

e AN ALL-OUT-WAR on corruption 
in government to be waged in 1962 has 
been announced by the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, composed of 1,800 
Protestant churches of a dozen denom- 
inations. .. . e NEW ZEALAND Method- 
ists are calling for a church-sponsored 
Peace Corps to aid underdeveloped na- 
tions. e IN Santo AnprRE, Brazil, 
Roman Catholic and Presbyterian leaders 
have launched a joint effort to improve 
social conditions for workers and to start 
a Christian labor movement. ... e THE 
Grorc1a Baptist Convention, in a sur- 
prise move, has voted to re-activate, un- 
der a new name (Christian Life Commis- 
sion), the controversial Social Action 
Commission it abolished last vear. : 
e Ix Aucusta, Ga., two Negro students, 
one of them a Baptist minister, were de- 
nied admission to two white churches, 
First Baptist and St. John’s Methodist. 

e TWENTY-ONE states passed anti- 
discrimination laws this year, more than 
in any other year, actording to a report 
of the American Jewish Congress. These 
cover racial and religious discrimination 
in employment, education, housing and 
public accommodations. e@ NIGERIA 
has ordered a Dutch Reformed mission- 
ary group from South Africa working in 
the northern part of the country to close 
its church and other institutions and leave 
by next April. The order is considered 
to be based on mounting feelings against 
the racial segregation policies of South 
Africa... . @ THE FEDERATION of Swiss 
Protestant Churches plans an interna- 
tional Protestant radio station in Switzer- 
land. ... @ AMERICAN voluntary agencies 
contributed $164'4 million in relief to 
persons overseas during the first half of 
this year. Church World Service sent 
$19.476,000 worth. 


Fry Deals with Charges 
Brought by WCC Critics 


New Deut (eps)—Franklin Clark 
Fry, chairman of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches, said 
that the total development of the ecu- 
menical movement is the ‘most convinc- 
ing refutation” of the notion that the 
World Council is trying to build a 
“super-church.” 

“We who are closest to the Council are 
constantly baffled how any such charge 
can be made or any such misconception 
can still exist, except in critics who are 
deliberately self-deceived,” Dr. Fry told 
delegates attending the WCC’s Third 
Assembly. 


Report Is Given 

Reporting on the activities of the Cen- 
tral Committee since the last Assembly, 
in 1954, Dr. Fry said that there can be 
no question that the member churches 
themselves determine the course of the 
World Council. 

“The World Council is not even an 
‘outside force,’ except to the degree that 
a church or churches keep it outside,” he 
said. “If there is any failure of contact, 
the fault goes back to the structures that 
the churches have created or failed to 
create within themselves to keep in touch 


with the Council and give their guidance 
to it.” 

In the deliberations of the Central 
Committee, he said, the minority voice 
of even a single church is listened to 
with respect. 

“Furthermore,” he continued, ‘‘. . . this 
has been true not only of certain churches 
but of every and any one. Churches are 
esteemed in the World Council not only 
for their numbers or financial power or 
depth of history, but equally for the 
height of their potential and often even 
in proportion to the problems that con- 
front and sometimes threaten to over- 
whelm them... . 


No Calm Day 

“The World Council has never expe- 
rienced a really calm day since it came 
into existence, not a single twenty-four 
hours in which it could be phlegmatic 
or relaxed or introverted,” he said. “God 
has simultaneously called it into life and 
to strenuous action. For the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, it is more than merely 
a matter of being swept along by the 
rushing stream of history, it has momen- 
tum in itself. 


“The Christian community, acting to- 





WCC Presidents Named 


Six presidents elected by the World 
Council of Churches to serve until the 
next Assembly in 1967 or 1968 are: 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Arthur 
Michael Ramsey. 

Sir Francis Ibiam, a Presbyterian, 
Governor General of the Eastern Prov- 
ince of Nigeria. 

Archbishop Iakovos, head of the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of North and 
South America, New York; re-elected. 

Martin Niemoeller of the Evangelical 
Church of Germany. 

David G. Moses, principal of Hislop 
College, Nagpur, India, of the United 
Church of Northern India and Pakistan. 

Charles C. Parlin, a Methodist, an 
attorney of New York City. 

xk ok x 

Four American church leaders are to 
leave New Delhi at the end of the As- 
sembly to prepare for a second official 
visit to the Soviet Union on behalf of 
the National Council of Churches. 


McCrackin Ends Fast 
In Tennessee Jail 


BROWNSVILLE, TENN. (RNS)—After 
24 days, Maurice McCrackin of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, ended his fast in a prison 
cell here by asking for fruit juices and 
soup. The crusading white Presbyterian 
minister and pacifist was practicing pas- 
sive resistance while serving a prison 
term in lieu of paying a $50 fine for 
“loitering.”” He was arrested while sit- 
ting in his car. 

He was convicted of the charge after 
coming here to support Negroes in a civil 
rights drive. The minister is treasurer of 
Operation Freedom, formed in 1960 to 
help Tennessee Negro sharecroppers reg- 
ister to vote. 

Mr. McCrackin, 55, is serving his fine 
—$50—plus court costs and jail fee, 
bringing the total to $72.50, at the rate 
of $2 a day. 

Though committed to the county work- 
house, a sort of penal farm, he has re- 
mained in his cell reading and praying. 








gether, needs to feel an obligation nowa- 
days to be the pathfinder. It will never 
again be enough for us to assume what 
has sometimes been called our customary 
role in the past, that of simply being 
critics after the fact. We need to guide 
or at least contribute to guiding. 

“The one thing surest is that the ecu- 
menical movement no longer, if it ever 
was, is the affair of a coterie of special- 


ists. The policies of the World Council 


@ New Delhi Close-Up 


of Churches of today grow out of the col- 
lective wisdom; they represent the con- 
sensus of a swelling multitude of the 
trusted leaders of the churches all over 
the world.” 

On the financial side, he said, the 
WCC is “a notably frugal operation,” in 
which “every rupee, franc, crown, pound 
. . . is carefully husbanded and cau- 
tious!y disbursed.” 


A World Community 


By JOHN COVENTRY SMITH 


HIS MORNING IT stood at a win- 

dow on the second floor of the Vig- 
yan Bhavan and watched below us the 
first half of the procession as it slowly 
moved into the great tent where the open- 
ing service of the Third Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches was about to 
begin. The delegates who watched with 
me remarked that probably I was not 
moved as they were by such meetings 
since I had attended others before. But 
they were wrong. Such a never 
fails to move me. 

The procession moved by countries: 
Australia, Brazil, Cuba, France, Ger- 
many, etc. One recognized personal 
friends among them of various denom- 
inations, of different races, in colorful 
robes, and in business suits. One by one 
they added to the completeness of the 
world Christian community. 

And 
floor began to move: India, Japan, Ko- 
rea, the Philippines, the United King- 
dom, the United States of America, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Perhaps it had special significance that 
these last two brought up the rear and 
moved into the service together. 


For the Whole World 


scene 


then those of us on the second 


The worship itself was led by the pres- 
idents of the World Council, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. U Ba 
Hmyin, a Baptist from Burma. He spoke 


of Jesus Christ, the light of the world, 
not just of the West or of Asia, but of 


the whole world. He quoted the East 


Asia Christian Conferenc« as saving, 
“Our task is to be witnesses to Jesus 
Christ, who has universal significance 
for all times and special relevance for 


I 
our time.” 

This afternoon, the Assembly continues 
with opening addresses by Bishop Less- 
lie Newbigin and Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft, 
and will continue for almost three weeks 
before we are through. The three sub- 
themes of Witness, Service, and Unity 
will be fully discussed. 

In such a setting, the 
Scriptures, the 


reading of the 
prayers, the reciting of 
DR. SMITH, a UPUSA official delegate to 
New Delhi, is general secretary of the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions, and an Outlook contributing editor. 


4 


the Creed, and the singing of the hymns 
take on new significance. Two today 
that were meaningful to me were: 

“O come, O come, Emmanuel, 

And ransom captive Israel. 

That mourns in lonely exile here 

Until the Son of God appear. 

Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel 

Shall come to thee, O Israel!” 

and 

‘Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run; 
His Kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


Thus, the first Assembly to be held 
in a land where other religons are dom- 
inant and the first Assembly to include 
the Mission of the church at its heart, 


begins. 


PLEA OF THE 
YOUNGER CHURCHES 
By MRS. FRANK H. CALDWELL 


Following the procession of about 650 
delegates of the WCC into the Shamiama 
(tent), the great congregation sang with 
feeling that hymn, the first line of which 
is “Praise to the Lord! The Almighty, 
the King of Creation.” It was with 
hushed expectancy that we awaited the 
preached by the Rev. U Ba 
Hmyin, a Baptist from Burma. The ser- 
mon was based on John 1:1-4, 9, 14, and 
John 8:12. 

The theme of the conference, “Jesus 
Christ, the Light of the World,” recurs 
again and again in the addresses, as in 

different instruments 
pick up the theme and explore it. Per- 
haps one of the most notable of the ad- 
dresses was that of Bishop Nold of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany, in 
which he emphasized that this theme is 
more than a motto, and not a formula 
for convenient use, but a promise and a 
claim of such force that we 
indifferent to it. 

Perhaps the Assembly was held in this 
part of the world in order that more 
members of the younger churches might 
attend. As the days pass, one cannot help 


sermon 


. symphony the 


cannot be 


MRS. CALDWELL, the wife of the president 
of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary who is 
a delegate to New Delhi, is attending the 
meeting as a visitor. 


being impressed by the voices of the 
Asians and Africans, those representa- 
tives of the younger churches, and their 
plea for unity in the witness and service 
of the ecumenical church. 


Freedom from Generalities 
Urged by Indian Leader 

New Dent (eps)—The Christian 
witness will make an impact on a world 
confronted by “manifold revolution” only 
if it is free of “vague generalities” and 
is addressed to concrete contemporary 
situations, one of Asia’s leading Chris- 
tian scholars said here. 

Paul D. Devanandan, director of the 
Christian Institute for the Study of Re- 
ligion and Society, in Bangalore, India 
told the WCC Assembly that such a wit- 
ness must “express more fully in human 
relations God’s will for peace, justice, 
equality and freedom on earth.” 

“But Christians can do this only if 
they are willing to cross all frontiers in 
their relations with one another by put- 
ing loyalty to their common Lord above 
all loyalties,” he declared. 

“The church can penetrate the vastness 
of its secular environment and fulfil its 
mission only when it sets forth in its 
local expression the visible marks of 
genuine and dynamic community.” he 
said. 

“The crucial role of the Christian lay- 
man in the missionary witness of the 
church needs to be recognized,” he said. 
“There is still so much of the profes- 
sional in the church’s ministry which 
alienates the common folk in the farm, 
the factory and the market place.” 

If the gospel is to be intelligible and 
relevant to the common man, he said, 
Christians must accompany their Lord 
and meet “modern man where he is in 
his world of work, his family life, his 
leisure time, taking his secular involve- 
ment seriously.” 


Contemporary Needs 

“There in his work-a-day world,” he 
said, ‘we should learn to meet and talk 
together as men, as contemporary men, 
with the pressure of secularism upon us, 
with poverty for many a paramount and 
endless worry, with problems of choice 
to face daily, with a crying need to find 
some meaning in our existence.” 

‘he fact that Christians “confront a 
different world from that of our fathers” 
is clearly seen in the rapid rise of Asian 
and African nationalism, the mounting 
tension created by the East-West strug- 
gle, and ever increasing knowledge which 
now extends to outer space, Dr. Devan- 
andan declared. 

“Behind the attraction for communism 
for many in Asia and Africa today and 
the bitter opposition to any pretense of 
colonialism, there is still the fear that 
the white races will never shed their 
assumptions of superiority whether it 
stems from biology, culture or more rapid 
progress in historical time,” he said. 
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DEEPER INVOLVEMENT URGED 
IN SOCIAL, POLITICAL CHANGES 


New De nt, INpIa (RNs)—Churches 
in both the East and West must become 
involved in the political and_ social 
changes going on around them, delegates 
to the Third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches were told here. 

Speakers at an assembly program on 
“The Challenge of Social Change” were 
M. M. Thomas, associate director of the 
Christian Institute for the Study of Re- 
ligion and Society in Bangalore, India, 
and Egbert de Vries, director of the In- 
ternational Institute of Social Studies at 
The Hague, Netherlands. 

Mr. Thomas said Christian concern for 
politics in the new nations is the task 
“most neglected by churches in Africa 
and Asia and most urgently needed for 
the fulfillment of their total social mis- 
sion.” 

He urged Christians especially in the 
newer countries to support and strengthen 
the idea of a secular or neutral state 
and to help these new nations build a 
sense of national unity. 

Mr. de Vries said it is “utterly impos- 
sible” for the Christian church to stay 
aloof from social changes in the Twentieth 
Century. The church, he said, must help 
nations to understand they can live and 
prosper only in the context of a world 
community and world economy. 

Discussing the impact of Christianity 
on non-Western cultures, Mr. Thomas 
said that Christian missions and institu- 
tions “have both been part of the forces 
of disintegration of traditional society.” 


Outmoded Forms 

They did this, he explained, through 
the influence of patterns of the mission 
compound and by mass-movement con- 
versions. These forms of the church are 
now irrelevant, Mr. Thomas said. 

Christian churches today, he said, must 
“make their contribution to the spirit and 
form of the new secular society.” 

“This is a harder task than building 
segregated Christian communities,” he 
said. “It means that church members 
need training to penetrate secular social 
and cultural institutions with the spirit 
of Christ and his kingdom without seek- 
ing to control them.” 

Mr. Thomas expressed the hope that 
“within the context of Christian partner- 
ship with non-Christians in biulding na- 
tions . . . there will naturally develop a 
real dialogue on the nature and destiny 
of man among adherents of Christianity, 
the non-Christian religions, and secular 
faiths.” 

The Way to Suicide 

Mr. de Vries warned that “any church 
which is static or purely introspective is 
committing suicide in this dynamic, other- 
directed society.” 

“There is no escape for any church, 
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whatever its structure, from thinking, 
praying, and acting in global terms,” he 
said. 

The world, Mr. de Vries declared, is 
not only “at the doorstep of every church 
in metropolitan slum areas; it knocks 
also at the doors of quiet, perhaps placid, 


Laity’s Contribution 


village churches in Europe or rural areas 
in North America.” 

The church cannot avoid the world, 
Mr. de Vries explained, because the so- 
cial environment in which church mem- 
bers live shapes “their aspirations, their 
attitudes, their behavior.” 

He called on churches in the West to 
take the world seriously, to understand the 
implications for the church of develop- 
ments in science, economics, politics, and 
all other social forces. 


Partnership With Clergy 
Called for by Speakers 


New DE.nyi, INpIA (RNS)—A plea 
to the clergy to “become our partners and 
let us be your partners” was raised at 
the World Council of Churches Third 
Assembly here by three lay delegates who 
agreed that “the penetration of the world 
with Christ’s word is more a ministry of 
the laity than of the clergy.” 

Taking part in a panel discussion on 
“The Church in the World” were E. 
Varkey Mathew, advocate of the Supreme 
Court of India at Bangalore; Klaus von 
Bismarck, director in Cologne of the 
West German Broadcasting Service; and 
Miss Edith M. Batten, principal of Wil- 
liam Temple College, Rugby, England. 

They urged the churches to spend at 
least as much money for the training and 
equipment of Christians who “try to do 
God’s work in secular jobs” as they do 
for the training of clergymen and profes- 
sional helpers. 


For Critical Examination 


The panel members called also for 
“opportunities within the life and struc- 
ture of our churches where we can criti- 
cally reconsider accepted criteria, norms 
and customs in the church and the 
world.” 

“We need occasions,” they said, “when 
our ethical imagination can be trained 
and exercised so that in the thick of our 
daily life, we may make fewer wrong 
and disobedient choices.” 

Earlier, in separate talks, the lay dele- 
gates elaborated on the responsibilities 
and opportunities of Christians in the 
work-a-day world. Each spoke in the 
context of his or her own work and ex- 
I yerience. 

Mr. Mathew, a member of the Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar, said 
there was no Christian basis whatsoever 
for any lawyer to wash his hands of 
“dirty cases.” He said the church must 
stand behind the lawyer who is duty 
bound to fight seemingly hopeless cases 
of notorious criminals and law-breakers 
and who, in the process, becomes some- 
one with “soiled fingers.” 

He was sharply critical of church 


members in India who have compiled a 
“very poor record of active political 
work.” He said that too many sensitive 
Christians, in their revulsion against the 
corruption and compromises found in 
politics, now “swear by a partyless de- 
mocracy, whatever that means.” 

Mr. Mathew complained that the 
church is “so much engrossed in the run- 
ning of its own institutions and in the 
maintenance of its personnel that it has 
failed to emphasize the enormous im- 
portance of the vocation of Christians 
within party organizations.” 

Lack of Relevance 

Miss Batten, an Anglican, criticized 
church programs which do not confront 
laymen with the relevance of the gospel 
in their professional lives. 

Unless the situation is changed, she 
warned, “‘we may see new lay movements 
springing up with little regard for the 
faith or order of the existing churches.” 

Dr. von Bismarck, a member of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, re- 
ported that in his country there is “little 
convincing expression of faith in people’s 
working lives, outside the Evangelical 
academies.” He said that “if the mes- 
sage of salvation through Jesus Christ 
is to be spread throughout the world, this 
cannot be done merely by a few full- 
and part-time missionaries.” 

“Tt has to be done,” he stressed, 
“through the living, practical witness of 
Christians in a non-Christian, secularized 
environment.” 


Proselytizing Condemned 
By Orthodox Spokesman 
New DEtunt, INDIA (RNS)—A plea 
to the World Council of Churches to 
deal seriously with the problem of 
“sheep-stealing’’ was sounded by Arch- 
bishop Theophilus of the Harrar diocese 
of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, at 
the Council’s Third Assembly here. 
Calling for definite steps to counteract 
an “un-Christian element in proselytiz- 
ing,” the prelate, a member of the WCC’s 
Central Committee, complained of Chris- 
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Nolde Strikes at Defeatism 
On International Scene 


NEW DELuI, INDIA (RNS)—A leading 
Protestant authority on international af- 
fairs said here the defeatism implied in 
the “better red than dead” slogan is a 
denial of the faith of Christianity. 

O. Frederick Nolde of Philadelphia, 
Pa., said the wise and the courageous re- 
ject the idea of trading freedom for life 
because they know this kind of thinking 
“merely postpones the evil day.” 

End of Testing 

At the same time, Dr. Nolde called 
for an end to the “madness” of continued 
nuclear weapons testing. 

“There surely could be no justifica- 
tion either in the sight of God or the eyes 
of men for explosion in the atmosphere 
of a nuclear bomb in the 50 megaton 
range or above,” Dr. Nolde said in his 
speech to the Third Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Nolde is director of the World 
Council’s Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs and one of the 
four associate general secretaries of the 
WCC. 

The clergyman took issue with those 
who contend that the testing of multi- 
megaton nuclear weapons will 
security. 

“The reality in the case is that it (test- 
ing) accelerates the armaments race and 


promote 


PROSELYTIZING 


(Continued from page 5) 


tian groups who, through ‘‘misplaced en- 
thusiasm,” seek to “draw away members 
of the Orthodox Church into their own 
fold.”’ 

“They seem to think,” he said, “that 
this kind of sheep-stealing is part of 
their legitimate missionary work.” 

The archbishop declared it is “legiti- 
mate Christian missionary work to bring 
those who have not accepted Christ to 
accept, but it is an entirely different mat- 
ter to try to make those who already call 
on the name of Christ to change from 
one Christian body to another.” He 
continued : 


“We do recognize the importance of 
helping those who are only nominal mem- 
bers of the church to become living mem- 
bers of the church. ... We are also aware 
of the need to help churches to overcome 
self-complacency regarding their doctrinal 
position and to get involved in the Cross- 
bearing needed for the redemption of the 
world. 

“But these are best done by challenging 
members of each church to deeper loyalty 
and sacrifice, and not by tempting them 
to disown their parent church and its 
traditions. What happens in many cases 
of such hostile interference by misguided 
enthusiasts is that the victim of such 
proselytizing ends up by disowning not 
only his parent church but also Christ 
himself.” 
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enlarges the risk of catastrophic destruc- 
tion,” Dr. Nolde said. 

“In the crucible of this nuclear space 
age God is testing the worthiness of his 
creatures to continue their existence upon 
earth,” he declared. 

Seven Ways 

Dr. Nolde suggested seven ways in 
which Christians can help to resolve the 
complex problems which confront the 
world. The measures are: 

“Facilitate rather than obstruct inden- 


tification with the whole human family; 

“Give impetus and content to the de 
velopment of an international ethos—a 
common standard of international beha- 
vior; 

“Fashion a witness to the world of na- 
tions which is unaligned with any polit- 
ical or national force but committed to 
the promotion of peace with justice and 
freedom; 

“Encourage the building of an open 
society in every land and throughout the 
world; 

“Define more sharply opportunities for 
peaceful cooperation as a means of living 
together in a divided world; 

“Give a prominent place to the claims 
of social justice for all men everywhere; 

“Emphasize the political value of world 
public opinion and moral pressures as a 
counterweight to cynicism and despair 
about the possibility of effective interna- 
tional action.” 


AFRICAN SAYS DISCRIMINATION 
SERVES AS “LARGEST MILLSTONE” 


New De tut, INpIA (RNs)—An Afri- 
can leader told the Third Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches here that dis- 
crimination both in and out of Africa is 
the “largest millstone” around the necks 
of African Christians. 

Sir Francis Akanus Ibiam, governor 
of Eastern Nigeria and chairman of the 
All-Africa Church Conference in 1958, 
mentioned specifically instances in the 
United States where African diplomats 
have been refused service in segregated 
restaurants. 

In a speech read by his wife because 
of his late arrival, Sir Francis, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church of Ni- 
geria, also deplored the support given 
by the Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa to the government policy of apar- 
theid (racial segregation). 

The South African government, he 
charged, regards Africans “not as human 
beings but as slaves to be used for their 
own benefit and comfort.” 

Sir Francis commended the WCC for 
sponsoring a consultation on race rela- 
tions among its South African member 
Churches in December, 1960. Although 
80 per cent of the conference participants 
agreed with the final resolutions, three 
Dutch Reformed Churches have since 
withdrawn from the World Council in 
protest over the conference’s strong stand 
against racial discrimination. 

“It is most comforting and immensely 
encouraging to African Christians to 
know the World Council has been and is 
doing everything in its power to show 
and tell the truth regarding certain ele- 
ments who dominate thought and actions 
of both the Dutch Reformed Church and 
the government of the Republic of South 
Africa,” Sir Francis said. 

Leaders Are Obstacles 

The Nigerian official said there would 
be many more church mergers in Africa 
if these matters were in the hands of 
Africans. He called on European the- 
ologians, bishops, and archbishops to 


“stop being obstacles in the progress of 
the church in Africa.” 

Sir Francis emphasized the need to 
train more African clergy and lay lead- 
ers so Christianity on that continent will 
not continue to be regarded as a “white 
man’s religion.” 

Africa still needs missionaries, he con- 
tinued, but they must be willing to work 
as partners on equal terms with African 
Christians. Missionaries must also be- 
lieve in the equality of all men and re- 
spect African traditions, Sir Francis de- 
clared. 


Blake Deals With WCC 
Russian Church Step 


New Deu, INDIA (RNS)—Eugene 
Carson Blake, stated clerk of the United 
Presbyterian, USA, General Assembly, 
commended the World Council of 
Churches’ admission of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, in a letter which will be 
circulated among his denomination’s 
membership in the U.S. 

If the WCC’s Third Assembly here 
had not voted to admit the Russian 
Church, it would have betrayed “its own 
essentially Christian nature and _pur- 
pose,’ Dr. Blake said. 

In his letter explaining the controver- 
sial admission of the Russian Orthodox 
Church which was approved by 142 of 
the 149 churches voting, Dr. Blake dealt 
with questions which have been raised 
about the church’s freedom from the So- 
viet government. 

Some observers, including the Vatican 
Radio, have claimed the government 
would use the church’s membership in 
the WCC as a platform for Communist 
propaganda. 

Dr. Blake said the Russian church is 
“legally ... free in its internal affairs.” 

“Other churches in our membership 
are less separated legally from their 
states than is the Russian church,” he 
said. (Continued, page 7) 
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Dr. Blake, however, acknowledged that 
an “honest answer” must include the 
statement that the Russian church “is 
not free in the same full sense our 
churches are free.” 

This does not mean churches in the 
West are “entirely free” or that the Rus- 
sian church is “entirely dominated by the 
government, much less by the Communist 
Party,” he said. 

“Tt is my own judgment that the ex- 
istence of Christian churches in the So- 
viet Union is the largest single crack in 
the totalitarian structure of the U.S.S.R.,” 
Dr. Blake declared. 

“The churches’ very existence is a 
challenge to Communist ideology,” he 
added. 

Dr. Blake said that representatives of 
the Russian church maintain that they 
have joined the WCC “for purely Chris- 
tian reasons.” 

“On that basis they should be wel- 
comed,”’ he asserted. ‘“‘Otherwise the 
WCC would betray its own essentially 
Christian nature and purpose. 


NEW DELHI NOTEBOOK 


The layman who is not a professional 
church worker should be one of the six 
WCC presidents, according to a sugges- 
tion by the delegation of the United 
Church of Christ in the U.S.A. There 
has been no lay president since the 1954 
death of Sarah Chakko, an educator in 
India and a lay woman. 

* * * 





More votes were cast against receiving 
the two Pentecostal churches of Chile 
than against the Russian church. Opposi- 
tion is believed to have come from the 
Eastern Orthodox and other denomina- 
tions that object to the proselytizing ac- 
tivities of Pentecostalists in various parts 
of the world. The two Chilean churches 
became the first Pentecostal bodies in the 
WCC. When Enrique Campos, superin- 
tendent of one of the Chilean churches, 
was asked at a press conference why they 
had not joined the WCC earlier, he re- 
plied it was because they were “ill-in- 
formed by propaganda made against the 
WCC.” Asked to elaborate, he replied, 
“Everybody in this room knows the 
fountain of this propaganda.” Reporters 
interpreted this as a reference to Carl 
McIntire, leader of the ultra-fundamen- 
talist International Council of Christian 
Churches, who was attending the New 
Delhi meeting as a press representative. 

. é¢ © 

Billy Graham, an observer of the New 
Delhi meeting for the first week, said it 
was an unforgettable experience to see 
“leaders from nearly every country of the 
world witnessing, debating and praying 
together.” He said he was impressed by 
the sincerity of the participants, the wide 
theological disagreement that exists, the 
leadership exhibited by African and 
Asian leaders and the tremendous plan- 
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ning that went into the Assembly. He 
felt, however, that there was not an in- 
dication of sufficient urgency in view of 


world conditions and he also suggested 
the holding of great prayer meetings be- 
fore the close of the Assembly. 





@ The Chicago Report (Conclusion) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SETTING FOR 
REFORMED WORSHIP 


D. Practical Conclusions 

The typical American approach to 
church architecture is unimaginative and 
habit-bound. Most church committees, 
and all too many architects, work with 
a rather fixed notion that any real church 
building must have one set pattern: A 
chancel, an altar, a choir and organ up 
front, and colored windows. By all 
means, let us confess at once that we 
ought to respect wholeheartedly any con- 
gregation or architect for whom this pat- 
tern of church building symbolizes the 
movement of God’s redeeming grace. But, 
when this pattern is handled mechanical- 
ly, as though there could be no other 
pattern for a church, then we in the 
Presbyterian-Reformed churches regard 
this attitude as the effect of dull and 
indifferent habit. Moreover, we pay no 
respect to others when we copy in me- 
chanical fashion, without conviction, that 
which is for them a living symbol of 
their religious faith. Rather, we abuse 
these symbols when we force them into a 
context wherein they cannot speak the 
message for which they were created. 
There ought to be genuine integrity in 
our use of symbols and art forms. The 
architecture of any church building ought 
to speak plainly and well the message 
of the Christian gospel as it is under- 
stood by those Christians whose common 
meeting place it is. 

The essential elements of the architec- 
tural setting of worship in the Presbyte- 
rian churches would seem to be the fol- 
lowing. How they are to be worked out 
in any particular building would have to 
be determined by many local circum- 
stances. 

1. The church building is not a sacred 
shrine or temple. Its function is not to 
house, protect, and display sacred treas- 
ures and mysteries. Nor is it a place 
whose function is to provide facilities for 
offering acceptable sacrifices to God. 
Neither is it a monumental structure in- 
tended to dominate the community about 
it. 

The church building is a convenient, 
that is, a functional place, in which the 
Christian community may meet together 
as a corporate expression of their common 
life in Jesus Christ. Here they are to 
hear what God has to say to them in 





Copyright © by the Presbytery of Chi- 
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Christ, and here they are to be together 
as a community. God dwells among 
his people. The Christian community, 
Spirit-filled, makes the building “holy,” 
for God dwells among men, not in stone. 

2. The unique thing about the church 
building as a meeting place for the 
Christian community is that the whole 
of the building is for the whole of the 
community. There is no “sacred area” 
closed off to some of the community. The 
disposition of the units, or areas, of the 
building is wholly functional. The com- 
plete elimination of the medieval chancel 
would be a positive gain, for it would 
emphasize the community of all true be- 
lievers in a common priesthood. So also 
the choir is only a part of the congrega- 
tion. It is not an adjunct of the priest- 
hood. It ought to be among the congre- 
gation, at least in symbol. 

3. Since the church building is not a 
shrine, nor yet a temple for sacrifice, the 
problem of focus becomes serious. An 
altar, with its candles, its pyx, its cruci- 
fix, etc., does provide a most obvious 
focus. But, as a symbol of our cor- 
porate, communal, fellowship in a com- 
mon receiving of the grace of God, it is 
not adequate. The Reformed churches 
have centered on two foci, the Bible 
which is both record and revelation of 
the Good News in Jesus Christ, and the 
common table at which all share alike in 
the fellowship of the children of God 
with their Risen Lord. 

We have come to think of this sym- 
bolism as that of pulpit and table. But 
the Bible ought to dominate the pulpit, 
for the pulpit is only the functional unit 
from which the gospel is proclaimed out 
of the Word of God. Also, the table 
ought to be most clearly a table, and not 
a misplaced altar. The table is the place 
to which God invites you to receive with 
others that which he has provided freely 
for all of you, whereas upon an altar a 
priest sacrifices, devotes, gives something 
to God. The table then is a common 
meeting place. It ought to be large enough 
to symbolize that fact. So also, it ought 
to be so placed that it is not on “holy 
ground” away from the community. 

Again, the table ought to remain a 
place where the people come to receive. 
It ought not to be used as though it had 
a different function. That which is placed 
upon the table should be that which is 
to be given to the people. Nothing should 
obscure the fact that here God meets 
his people in order to give himself to 
them in a reconciling communion. 
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EDITORIAL 
UNICEF Is Good 


It is deeply to be regretted when the 
patriotic efforts of groups in our midst 
become so miguided as to penalize little 
children in underprivileged areas of the 
world. 

This would seem to be the result of the 
strenuous efforts of the D. A. R. and sim- 
ilar organizations in their campaign 
against UNICEF—the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. 

They see UNICEF as a scantily cov- 
ered Communist agency; they are sure 
that money is being used to help Com- 
munist operations. The list of accusa- 
tions is astounding—particularly when 
lined up against the facts. 

UNICEF is a good program. Take it 
from the President, who urged “all my 
fellow-citizens, young and old, to sup- 
port UNICEF generously again this 
year”; or former President Eisenhower 
who extends his “congratulations to the 
members of the United States Committee 
for UNICEF for their unceasing efforts 
to alleviate hunger and disease among ‘all 
the world’s children’”’; or, to make the 
representation complete, Richard Nixon, 
who is “pleased that the United States has 
consistently supported UNICEF since its 
inception,” and who calls the U.S. lead- 














ers “a group of distinguished, dedicated 
citizens.” 

If you need detailed information to 
counteract local campaigns, it may be 
secured from the U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York. 


Questionable Ethics 


Do OUTLOOK readers know of any 
denominational publishing agency that 
violates generally accepted ethical prac- 
tices by circularizing the ministers of an- 
other denomination in efforts to sell its 
Christian Education teaching materials? 
Presbyterian ministers across the country 
have just received a mailing, as they have 
on earlier occasions, from the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church, seeking to get its 
materials used in these Presbyterian con- 
gregations. Suspicions are planted in 
regard to denominational materials being 
used—whether they are sound in the 
faith or not. With such an obvious eth- 
ical deficiency in the promotion of the 
materials, stark question marks are raised 
about the materials themselves. This is 
possibly a case of the end justifying the 
means, for the small, divisive group pro- 
ducing the materials is hardly adequate 
to finance it unless it can create dissi- 
dents in other churches who will become 
suspicious of their own teaching mate- 
rials and be led to turn to something that 
is more “orthodox.” 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 














Once more the Yearbook of American 
Churches (for 1962) is in hand with its 
valuable store of essential information 
about churches and churchmen, in addi- 
tion to a statistical and historical section 
providing the most up-to-date informa- 
tion available about a variety of church 
matters. A valuable section offers back- 
ground information on the Revised 
Standard Verision of the Bible and the 
New English Bible: New Testament by 
Luther A. Weigle. Many inquiries come 
to us during the course of the year which 
can be answered by easy reference to this 
volume, reminding us that there must be 
some churches which overlook the im- 
portance of including the $5.95 cost as a 
necessary item of expenditure. (National 
Council of Churches, 475 Riverside 
Drive, NYC 27.) 

s * « 

Social Progress for November, 1961, 
published by the staff of the UPUSA Of- 
fice of Church and Society (Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 25¢) offers a 
many-sided approach to the use of al- 
coholic beverages, dealing chiefly with 
“The Church and the Problems of Al- 
cohol.” Sections treat the fact of drink- 
ing, pastoral ministry, social control, 
community action, and individual prac- 
tices. There are additional brief articles 


providing helpful guidance and a read- 
ing list. In regard to the much-publicized 
action of last spring, the staff says: 

“The statement on the problems of al- 
cohol approved by the United Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly in Buffalo in May, 
1961, provides the basis for a new, vig- 
orous thrust in alcohol education. 


“The older approach of sternly moraliz- 
ing about the evils of alcohol and includ- 
ing all drinking per se with sin is, we 
believe, Biblically illiterate, ethically un- 
sound, and (especially today) logically 
unconvincing. Broadside condemnations 
of drinking are likely to do more harm 
than good by confirming the suspicions of 
many of those who choose not to abstain 
that the church really has nothing rele- 
vant to say about the problems related to 
drinking. 

“The new statement heralds a new ap- 
proach in alcohol education and in united 
action on the problems of alcohol, an 
approach that is informed by a new un- 
derstanding of both the dynamics and the 
dimensions of the problems, that is eth- 
ically sound, and that is pragmatically 
realistic.” 


* * x 


What is being done to defeat the Com- 
munist evil? May I say that everything 
the church does is in opposition to the 
Communist evil—every sermon preached 
by a minister, every pastoral call made, 
every hour spent in the direction and 
nurture of children and youth, everything 
done for Christ by dedicated laymen, 
people willing to accept responsibility for 
teaching in the church school, men who 
have enough love for Christ and their 
fellowmen to work week in and week out 
in the task of visitation evangelism.— 
Methodist Bishop Everett W. PALMER 
of Seattle, Wash. 


Editonial-of-the- (Wook — 
SPURNS BOWL BID 


Rutgers’ undefeated Scarlet Knights 
have clinched their second straight 
championship of the Middle Atlantic 
conference. They hope to round out 
the university’s greatest football sea- 
son with a win over Columbia, tops in 
the Ivy league. [They did!—P.O. 
Ed. ] 

Naturally Rutgers has been eyed 
for year end bowl games and recently 
was reported considering definite bids. 
It has now announced that it will 
play only its regular schedule. 

“The concept of big time football 
is foreign to the educational philoso- 
phy of this school,” said a university 
spokesman. This is a refreshing state- 
ment from a school that participated 
in the first intercollegiate football 
game in 1869, whose athletic scholar- 
ships are notably limited, and whose 
Scarlet Knights are captained this year 
by an outstanding center who is also a 
top scholar, Alex Kroll_—The Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


Readers’ nominations for this feature 
are cordially invited. 
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Footnote to James 2:14-26 


FAITH—About, In 


and With CHRIST 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HRISTIAN FAITH has at least 

three forms and each is connected 
vitally with Jesus Christ. It is much 
more definite than the vague ‘‘I-Believe” 
kind, it is more rewarding than the “‘rosy 
nebulousness” of the optimist, it is less 
selfish than the feeling which inspired 
a poet to write, “Lo, mine own shall come 
to me.” And it is incomparably more 
indispensable than the kind of faith re- 
ferred to in the slogan, “What a man 
believes doesn’t make much difference, 
it’s the sincerity that counts.” 

Faith that does make a vital difference, 
faith that can be honestly called Chris- 
tian, is at least faith about Jesus Christ. 
The writer James warns against this kind 
of faith when it stands alone, and no 
wonder. The writer to the Hebrews says 
(Heb. 11:6), “Without faith it is im- 
possible to please him [God]; for any- 
one who comes to God must believe that 
he exists and that he rewards those who 
search for him” (New English Trans- 
lation). James picks up that identical 
article of faith, that God exists, and asks 
us if such a faith can save us. Even the 
devils, he says, believe that (perhaps 
much more firmly than we!), but what 
good does it do them? 

Belief-about, if it is based on knowl- 
edge and not guess-work, will make an 
“expert” but possibly only a theoretical 
one. We once knew a professional ex- 
pert in child training. She had even 
written a book about it. She believed a 
great deal about children. But in the 
“too, too solid flesh” she couldn’t stand 
the little brats. The lady had faith about 
children but she took no stock in chil- 
dren. A young man can go to a seminary, 
pass all his work and lead his class in 
theology, but still be unfit to be any- 
body’s pastor. In fact, when you think 
about it, it is rather shattering to reflect 
that quite possibly Satan himself believes 
more true things about Jesus than most 
professors of theology do or can. 

Belief about Jesus is necessary. Even 
if it is not necessary to believe every 
single thing that is said about him in the 
New Testament in order to be saved, still 
it is true that if a candidate for mem- 
bership in a church met with the session, 
and one elder asked, “Tell us what you 
believe about Jesus Christ,” and the can- 
didate said, “I really have no opinions 
about him at all,” even a rather careless 
session would postpone taking that per- 
son in until he or she did acquire some 
definite opinions about the Lord. 

But yet those opinions, however smart 
you are and however right they may be, 
do not save you, that is to say they do 
not change you, they do not in themselves 
and by themselves bring you actually 
closer to Christ. A woman watching a 
TV set may see, in some long commer- 
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cial, a man talking-up the virtues of 
some hair-do fixer or baby food. That 
man may have more facts about the hair- 
do spray or the baby goo than the woman 
does; but never use either of them. 


HAT DOES SAVE YOU, the 

the New Testament says in many 
ways, is faith in Christ. A bride believes 
many things about her husband, but the 
minister at the ceremony did not ask her 
about these. What he wanted to know, 
what the church and the community want 
to know, is whether this young woman 
believes in this young man enough to 
marry him. Belief-about and _ belief-in 
go together, to be sure. No girl in her 
right mind is going to marry a man about 
whom she can say nothing at all, and 
knows nothing whatever. But the belief- 
in clinches the belief-about. It’s the be- 
lief-in that signs on the dotted line. And 
in such vital matters as are at stake in 
your final destiny, it is the belief-in 
Christ that is saving faith. 

Then what about this belief-with—? 
This is the kind of faith that a Christian 
has if he or she is going to live an active, 
growing life of grace and service. This 
is the kind of faith which is reported of 
those heroes of faith marching before us 
in the famous eleventh chapter of He- 
brews. Over and over we are told that 
So-and-so, by faith, did something. By 
faith Abel offered a sacrifice, Abraham 
left home, Noah built an ark, Moses’ 


parents hid him . . . and so on. 

Christian history brings to mind many 
a postscript to that chapter in Hebrews. 
By faith Saint Ambrose defied a mur- 
derous emperor. By faith Telemachus 
leaped into the bloody arena to stop the 
gladiatorial “games.” By faith Saint 
Francis of Assisi left home and wealth 
to devote himself to the poor in Christ’s 
name. By faith Luther stood firm at 
Worms. By faith John Calvin battled 
with a lawless city. (“I have put down 
two thousand tumults,” he said.) By 
faith William Carey went out despite a 
timid church, to begin a new era in 
Christian missions. By faith David Liv- 
ingstone, on a dark and dangerous night, 
read in his New Testament again the 
words, “Go into all the world . . . and 
lo, I am with you always”; and thought, 
“There is the word of a gentleman of 
the strictest honor” . . . and went for- 
ward without fear. By faith one of Doo- 
little’s Tokyo raiders, named DeShazer, 
captured and imprisoned, went back to 
win the Japanese to the way of God. By 
faith you called your minister. By faith 
he came. 


AITH WITH CHRIST is believing 

that what he says Do, can be done; 
and faith with Christ is doing what he 
says do. This is the kind of faith that 
Paul and James both had. This is the 
result of faith-in and faith-about. This 
is the faith that gives the acid test to 
faith-about and faith-in. This is faith 
made visible. One may have faith-about 
and faith-in, without any other human 
being knowing it; but when faith-with 
sets out, the neighbors will pay attention. 





he child 


becomes largely » 
what it is taught. : 


Jane Addams 


How important, then, that our 


Christian teaching materials 
good! The children’s 


and women of tomorrow. 
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BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 


be 
literature 
offered as part of our Presbyterian 
curriculum reflects careful plan- 
ning. Those who prepare it realize 
they are molding the Christian men 
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The light of Christianity, carried into the 
darkness of lands not yet reached by the 
Gospel, can be kept burning with your aid. 


By creating a Memorial with the Board of 
World Missions — either in your own name 
or that of a loved one you wish to honor — 
you can make a perpetual contribution to 
the support of World Missions. 


Memorial Funds entrusted to the Board are 
carefully invested and the income used, year 
after year, to carry the Gospel to the far 
corners of the earth. The memory of those 
thus honored shines in the light that never 
fails. 


For information about creating a Memorial, 


please write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


Roarp or WORLD MIssIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


"To Forergu Misstous a Share” 





CAMPUS NEWS 


WGL Trustees Rebuked 
In Faculty Action 


LEXINGTON, VA. (RNS)—Washington 
and Lee University trustees were criti- 
cized by the school’s faculty for refusing 
to permit Martin Luther King, Jr., noted 
integration leader, to speak at the uni- 
versity. 

The Atlanta, Ga., minister was to 
have been invited by the University 
Christian Association as a participant in 
a seminar relating religion to current is- 
sues. 

Faculty members said in a resolution 
that the trustees’ unfavorable decision 
“denies to the students the opportunity to 
learn and judge for themselves, even 
upon issues of controversy, and seriously 
limits the freedom of inquiry that should 
prevail in an institution of higher learn- 
ing.” 

While praising the faculty’s concern 
for freedom of inquiry, a spokesman for 
the trustees said they had acted for the 
“best interests” of the university. 

se 9 

TuscuLuM College (Tenn.) has re- 
ceived a trust fund as a gift of Dr. 
George P. Zirkle, Kingston, Tenn., pres- 
ently valued at $16,000, with additional 
amounts to be added. The income is to 
be used to aid students preparing for the 
Presbyterian ministry. 

s * + 





University of Trxas students have 
voted 5-3 for integration of their athletic 
program (5,132-3,293). The only voting 
box with a majority cast against the step 
was located at the college of business 
administration. In the last general elec- 
tion, a Negro student was elected to a 
campus political office for the first time. 

Oralene Graves, the first Negro student 
admitted to Mars Hitt (N.C.) College 
in September has dropped out of school 
for personal reasons. It is understood 
that family problems figured in her de- 
cision. The first Negro ever to be ad- 
mitted to a Baptist college in the state as 
a fully-accredited student working to- 
ward a degree, she was well accepted on 
the campus. No other Baptist college in 
the state has an undergraduate Negro 
student at the present time. 





Listen—Learn 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
October-December 1961 
DR. WILLIAM M. LOGAN 
Austin, Texas 


For full information and 
radio station list, write 


TRAV 
341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e A Jewish member of my 
class in Dallas College, the down-town 
branch of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, often brings “an apple to teacher” 
in the form of a magazine or journal in 
which there is an article on modern 
poetry. This week he brought a copy of 
American Judaism, which contained an 
article by Karl Shapiro on what it means 
to be a Jewish poet in America today. I 
was interested, of course, but I was even 
more interested in the magazine itself, 
which is a sort of Jewish PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK, containing synagogue news 
and religious commentary on world af- 
fairs. I am indebted to it for informing 
me that there are such people as “lay 
rabbis,” professional and business men, 
versed in Hebrew, who regularly con- 
duct services and classes on the Sabbath. 


TUESDAY e Author? “We are too 
much given to thinking that the Almighty, 
getting tired of his slow ways of teach- 
ing, came down suddenly from heaven 
and finished off the whole of revelation 
in a neat and complete little compen- 
dium, with His Holiness the Pope as 
perpetual editor, to keep it up-to-date like 
an encyclopedia.’ No, it is not some 
carping Protestant controversialist, but 
the Catholic poet, Francis Thompson. I 
have just been reading a new life of the 
author of “The Hound of Heaven,” and 
discover that he was very far from being 
merely a Catholic propagandist. Poetry, 
he said, must remain untroubled by the 
necessity of formulating a creed, and 
must have freedom to cast light on every 
area of experience. 

WEDNESDAY e I vot a new angle on 
the Psalmist’s saying, “In thy light shall 
we see light,” when I attended the the- 
ater tonight. The lighting was designed 
to enable one set of stage scenery to serve 
several purposes. When the stage was 
flooded with yellow light, we saw a sunny 
room with gay furnishings, but when the 
lighting changed to purple everything 
that had been sharp became vague, and 
sinister; the very shapes of things seemed 
changed. 


THURSDAY e [ have been looking over 





CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Pavment must accompany all orders 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 
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Box 711, Paris 1, Texas. (Texas residents 
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the reports of the “Every Member Can- 
vass.” This feature of church life is like 
an Annual Judgment Day, both for 
church and members! Faced with the 
request for a pledge, many fringe mem- 
bers decide they no longer belong, and 
many and varied are the reasons (ex- 
cuses?) they produce for their with- 
drawal. I note that three families have 
given us up because our church supports 
the National Council of Churches. It 
appears to me that they were with us 
under false pretenses all the time! 

FRIDAY e According to Geddes Mac- 
Gregor, Protestantism today is failing to 
complete the Reformation because of her 
indifference to the cultivation of the in- 
ner life. ‘““The deeping and revivifying of 
the interior life is as urgent a necessity 
in the Reformed Church today as it was 
in the Roman Church in Reformation 
times.”’ But I seriously question whether 
we can deepen the interior life, as we 
seem to imagine, by adopting or adapting 
Catholic practices. We need a radically 
new approach, based on a confrontation 
with scripture. 


SATURDAY e We Christians are al- 
ways walking a tight-rope! How perilous 
it is to “be all things to all men,” as the 


apostle advised, while remaining faith- 
ful to the centralities of the gospel; to 
sympathize and to condemn, to appreciate 
and to judge, at one and the same time! 


SUNDAY e I preached today on “To 
this end was I born and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I might bear 
witness to the truth.” In preparing the 
sermon, I first had to ask myself the 
searching question, “To what end was I 
born?” and to what extent is it true that 
I, the preacher, am bearing witness to 
the truth? I do not know whether the 
sermon was good for the congregation, 
but it was certainly good for me. 


St. Petersburg Church 
Has Retirement Units 


The First church of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., is planning to open 77 retirement 
dwelling units of the “life lease” type 
next November 1. A church corporation 
will sponsor and administer Leisure 
Manor, conveying life tenancy leases 
costing from $5,000 to $12,000. Resi- 
dents will pay a monthly maintenance 
charge of $150 per person, covering 
meals, maid service, utilities and infirm- 
ary care. 
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“Good News of Great Joy’ 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for December 24, 1961 
Luke 2:1-16. 


Twenty-some years ago at this season 
of the year, Bernard De Voto wrote in 
Harper’s “Easy Chair”: 

“We cannot pick up a newspaper or 
turn on the radio without encountering 
what takes the utmost resolution to en- 
dure. This is Christmas time, the Feast 
of the Nativity, the day dedicated to the 
Prince of Peace. One wonders how 
any Christian can endure the mockery of 
this holiday, how any minister can enter 
his pulpit on Christmas morning, how 
anyone buying a present for a child can 
pause to listen where the Salvation Army 
has set up a kettle for the poor under the 
banner of Christ. How can you fill a 
child’s stocking with toys on the Christ- 
mas Eve of 1939? The laughter of our 
children is smothered in the death rattle 
of the world we thought we could help 
them to know.” 


The world situation has improved little 
since these words were written, and the 
peace of which the angels sang still seems 
far away. What does the birth of the 
Savior mean to us in 1961, with its 
growing world tensions and with the 
threat of a worldwide holocaust hanging 
over us? What is the meaning of Christ- 
mas in a world like our own? It may 
help us to answer this question to recall 
the circumstances under which Christi- 
anity was born. 

The Reign of the Caesars 

“In those days,” writes Luke, “a de- 
cree went out from Caesar Augustus.” 
Who was Caesar Augustus? He was, as 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner has pointed out, 
Rome’s first undisputed dictator. 


“A thumbnail sketch of his career runs 
like this: Elected consul at the demand 
of his private army. Next, formed an al- 
liance with his two chief rivals, Antony 
and Lepidus, the three of whom had them- 
selves formally appointed to rule for five 
years, their official commission being the 
reconstitution and restoration of the com- 
monwealth. One of the triumvirate’s first 
acts of reconstitution and restoration of 
the commonwealth was the drawing up of 
a list of proscribed citizens and to cause 
the assassination of three hundred sena- 
tors and two thousand knights. They con- 
fiscated the lands of various cities 
throughout Italy and divided those among 
the soldiers (today this is termed the re- 
distribution of the land). 

“Within a few years Augustus purged 
the government. He got rid of the two 
other members of the triumvirate and 
became, to quote his own words, ‘the mas- 
ter of all things,’ a euphemistic way of 
Saying “dictator.’ As fiihrer he restored 
the familiar republican form of govern- 
ment and made it an empty farce.... 

“Turning to Matthew’s Gospel we find 
mention of another worthy by the name of 
Herod: When the astrologers from the 
East passed through Jerusalem asking, 
‘Where is the newly born king of the 
Jews?’ King Herod was troubled. With 
tongue dripping honey he requested the 
astrologers to come back and tell him 
where the infant was: he wanted to ‘pay 
homage’ too. When they failed to come 
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back he spat fire, ordered all the boys 
under two years of age in Bethlehem and 
vicinity murdered. 

“Who was this Herod? He was a swash- 
buckling upstart who got somewhere 
chiefly because his father had been a suc- 
cessful swashbuckler before him and had 
won influence with the Roman ruler. He 
had no legitimate claim to the Jewish 
throne, being a Jew only by profession 
and for political reasons. He was ap- 
pointed king of Judah by Rome, had to 
capture Jerusalem with Roman troops and 
execute the reigning prince before he 
could occupy his position. He immediate- 
ly started murdering his enemies, of 
whom there was quite a list... . In his 
later years he became so obsessed by fear 
that the slightest suspicion provoked an 
order for a massacre. His friends, his 
relatives (his own sons), unoffending old 
men and women, innocent children were 
done away with.... 

“Of such was the world over which the 
new star in the east dared to shine. Bloody 
Herod stood above the manger of Bethle- 
hem determined that the Babe should not 
grow up; Caesarism reigned triumphant; 
everywhere ill will, fear, unscrupulous- 
ness, imperious brutality and man’s despair 
prevailed. The Roman dictatorship had 
grasped all civilization in its tentacles and 
was leading the way to the debauchery, 
corruption and decay of the later empire. 
Greece, where the lamp of the spirit had 
once ‘burned brightly, had passed into 
total eclipse. Judah was at the lowest 
point in her history, and within seventy 
years was to attempt the military upris- 
ing against Rome which would cause her 
to lose her identity as a nation and her 
people to become unwanted wanderers of 
the earth.” (From The Christian Cen- 
tury.) 


Almost half the population of the 
Roman Empire were slaves, and were re- 
garded as property whom their masters 
could deal with as they pleased. The 
philosopher, Seneca, describes in one of 
his essays the “wooden racks and other 
instruments of torture, the dungeons and 
other jails, the fires built around impris- 
oned bodies in a pit, the hook dragging 
up the corpses, the many kinds of chains, 
the varied punishments, the tearing of 
limbs, the branding of foreheads.” Un- 
wanted children (the decision was left to 
the father, not the mother) were left in 
a field to die. 


“Gladiatorial shows were given at the 
public games and at the banquets of the 
rich. The combatants were slaves, crim- 
inals or captives; later even freemen en- 
tered the arena. Exhibitors vied with 
each other in the numbers exposed to 
slaughter. Caesar put 320 pairs up at 
once; Agrippa caused 700 pairs to fight 
in one day at Berytus; under Augustus 
10,000 fought. ... To witness the murder 
of men in cold blood grew monotonous, 
and the Romans always loved novelty in 
their pleasures. Pompey introduced com- 
bats of men with wild beasts: It gave 
more excitement to witness an unarmed 
man, after his strength was exhausted, 
torn to pieces by a lion or tiger.” (Angus: 
The Environment of Early Christianity.) 


“Tf there was ever a Christmas out of 
gear with the times, this was it,” says 
Tigner. 

“Yet the words were spoken and the 
song was sung, ‘I bring you good news 
of a great joy that is meant for all the 
people.’ ‘Glory to God in heaven and 
on earth! Peace to them he favors!’ 
These things were said, not in keeping 
with the situation, but in defiance of the 
situation. It was a declaration that Caesar 
and his ruling hosts did not have it in 
them to save man from his enemies; that 
they bore within themselves the seeds of 
doom; that the way to life was by an- 
other road. It was not a pretty utterance 
made to adorn or relieve an occasion; it 
was not merely an incongruous or ironic 
pronouncement; it was intended to be 
(and is) a statement of truth.” 

Against this general background let 
us consider again 


The Song of the Angels 

There were many great men and many 
wealthy men in Palestine; there were 
scholars of the most profound and varied 
learning; there were lean ascetics who 
had left the joys of home and come 
away to pray. But it was not to any of 
these that the angels came. We would 
naturally have expected the announce- 
ment to come to the high priests, the 
scribes or the Pharisees. “Yet history 
bears witness,” says Snowden, “that at 
times few men stand in God’s way more 
than ecclesiastics. They are rarely the 
men that hear a message direct from 
God. God must usually tell it to some- 
body else first. One of the most startling 
things in the Bible is the fact that the 
announcement of Christ’s birth was 
made, not to priests, but to shepherds.” 

Among the Jews this occupation was 
held in contempt. They were despised 
by the rabbis on account of their neces- 
sary isolation, which made religious ob- 
servances by them unlikely, if not ab- 
solutely impossible. It was significant, 
therefore, that the announcement was 
made to them, religious outcasts, men 
unshepherded by the spiritual leaders of 
Israel; significant, too, that the announce- 
ment read: “I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, for there is born to you a 
Savior.” 

At the same time, it is good tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all the people. 
“The downtrodden poor, the arrogant 
Pharisee, the proud Roman, and flippant 
worshipper at pagan shrines they 
all needed Jesus and he came to help 
them all, although in a way that most 
of them would have resented had they 
been aware of his birth.” To all the 
people: not to one class in society, but 
to all classes; not to one nation, but to 
all nations; not to one generation, but 
to all generations. 

“T bring you good news of a great 
joy which will come to all the people,” 
said the angel, “for to you is born this 
day in the city of David a Savior, who 
is Christ the Lord.” The fact that he is 
the Christ, and that Bethlehem is spoken 
of as the city of David meant that he was 
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the anointed one, the Messiah, the King 
of Israel, who had been promised by 
the prophets. 

But the emphasis is upon the fact that 
this promised Messiah is a Savior—not 
a great man, even the greatest of men, 
not a great teacher, the most inspiring of 
all teachers, not a great hero, giving to 
life new inspiration and new significance 
(though he was all this and more)—but 
a Savior. 


A Savior of whom? Two answers are 
given to this question. Some say a Savior 
of individual men, a Savior of souls for 
the world to come. Others say a Savior 
of mankind as a whole, a 
Society in this present world. Both are 
right. Either answer by itself seriously 
limits the power of Christ. Christ offers 
eternal life to every man or woman who 
believes on him; his teachings offer the 
only hope for the preservation of our 
civilization. 


Savior of 


A Savior from what? From sin, of 
course, and also from fear and anxiety 
and doubt. What about poverty and dis- 


ease and war? The shepherds, bred in 


the knowledge of the Old Testament 
prophecies, would include this in their 
hope as well. (See Psalm 72:1-7 or 


Micah 4:1-3.) 

The angel declared that the sign which 
would prove to them that the announce- 
ment was true was that they should find a 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger. All of us will agree 
with Richard Roberts: 


“I am grateful that he was born a little 
child, and grew into his manhood, that he 
gathered experience as we do and gained 
knowledge of our life by living it, show- 
ing our common human limitations, our 
human joys, and our human pains.” 


“And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying: ‘Glory to God 
in the highest and on earth, peace, good- 
will toward men.’ Because of the birth 
of the Savior, the Song indicated, glory 
or praise shall ascend to God who is in 
the highest heaven; peace and goodwill 


will reign ultimately among men on 
earth. The Revised Standard Version 


translates it: “Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace among men with 
whom he is pleased.” Some scholars, but 
not all, hold that this is a better transla- 
tion than that of the King James Ver- 
sion. If this translation is accepted, the 
last clause means that peace will descend 
upon men who live on the earth, men 
who through the gift of God’s Son are 
the recipients of his good pleasure. In 
either case the meaning is essentially the 
same. The birth of Jesus calls for men’s 
praise to God. In him we and all the 
world shall ultimately find our peace. 
We shall be at peace, first, with our- 
selves, because our nature is at last har- 
monious, the true hierarchy of values es- 
tablished, the faculties which should com- 
mand commanding, the faculties which 
should obey, obeying. We shall be at 
peace with our fellowmen, none exploit- 
ing and none making war. And we shall 
be at peace with God, he reconciled to us 
and we reconciled to him. 

The shepherds were moved to instant 
action by the announcement of the angels. 
They went in haste and found Mary and 
Joseph, and the Babe lying in the manger. 
They made known, not only to Mary and 
Joseph, but also to all the inhabitants 
of Bethlehem with whom they came in 
contact, what they had heard and seen 
of the angels. The people of Bethlehem 
naturally wondered at the things which 
were spoken unto them by the shepherds. 
But not for long. As the days went by 
and nothing happened Jesus was to them 
just one more baby in the world. But 
Mary, as a woman will, kept all these 
sayings, pondering them in her heart. 
The shepherds returned as morning came 
to their humble tasks, as we all must re- 
turn from our places of vision to the 
commonplace duties of life; but the whole 
world looked different; they returned glo- 
rifying and praising God. 


Spread of the Good News 


sut that was only the beginning. Jesus 
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grew to manhood and made known the 
good news to his own people, the people 
whom God had chosen to carry his bless- 
ing to all mankind. But he was rejected 
by the leaders of his nation and finally 
executed by orders of the Roman Goy- 
ernment. Disciples carried the news of 
Jesus’ resurrection through the length and 
breadth of the Roman Empire. The 
movement grew. The Empire refused to 
recognize the new religion. For three 
centuries it remained a capital crime to 
confess the name of Jesus. But still the 
movement spread—until finally it won 
the Empire. “Never in the history of the 
race,” says K. S. Latourette, “has this 
record ever quite been equalled. Never 
in so short a time has any other religious 
faith, or for that matter any other set 
of ideas, religious, political or economic, 
without the aid of physical force, or of 
social or cultural prestige, achieved so 
commanding a position in such an im- 
portant culture.” 

How can such growth be explained? 
A number of factors, of course, need to 
be taken into account. The world situ- 
ation (see Gal. 4:4), the message—“good 
news to all people,” but also the 
messengers. Christianity grew naturally, 
as it has been said, from within. Be- 
lievers in Christ witnessed to those with 
whom they came in contact. It was a 
case of “one loving heart setting another 
on fire.” It was not only the words which 
they spoke but also the lives that they 
lived. ‘Behold how these Christians love 
one another,” the pagans are reported to 
have said. Says Gwatkin, the Cambridge 
historian: 

“It is no wonder that the Christians 
made an impression out of all proportion 
to their numbers. Conviction in the midst 
of waverers, fiery energy in a world of 
disillusion, purity in an age of easy 
morals, firm brotherhood in a loose so- 
ciety, heroic courage in time of persecu- 
tion, formed a problem that could not be 
set aside, however polite society might 
affect to ignore it; and the religion of 
the future turned on the answer to it. 
Would the world be able to explain it 
better than the Christians who said it 
was the living power of the risen Savior?” 

It was not only the life of the Chris- 
tian community which invited faith, but 
the death which so many of them were 
willing to die for the sake of Christ. 
Not all Christians, it is true, were ready 
to give their lives, but many were, and 
out of every persecution the church came 
purified and strengthened. ‘Their con- 
stancy and their courage had won new 
converts to their cause. “The blood of 
the martyrs,” Tertullian exulted, “has 
become the seed of the church.” 

In a word, as T. R. Glover once wrote, 
“Christians won the Roman Empire, be- 
cause they out-lived, out-thought and 
out-died the pagan world.” 

So it must be again, if the good news 
of God’s love in Jesus Christ is to be- 
come “good news . . . for all the people.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Dirt 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current book club choices: 

Book Finp (Jan.): Freedom in the 
Ancient World, Herbert J. Muller, Har- 
per & Bros. 

PasTORAL PsycHoLocy (Dec.): On 
Becoming a Person, Carl Rogers, Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

Putrit (Dec.): Men of Fire, Walter 
Russell Bowie, Harper & Bros. 

Reiicious (Dec.): As Seeing the In- 
visible, D. T. Niles, Harper & Bros. 

“* * 

THE WORD OF GOD IN THE WORLD 
TODAY. By Hilda Graef. Hanover Press, 
Garden City, N.Y. 138 pp., $2.95. 

This interesting little book written by 
a Roman Catholic lay theologian should 
be read by every Chirstian who is con- 
cerned to relate the gospel to contem- 
porary culture. Miss Graef has a keen 
preception not only of the Bible and his- 
torical theology, but also of pagan pat- 
terns of thought in the present as well as 
the past. She points to the astounding 
paradox today of the willingness of peo- 
ple to accept the oftentimes weird specu- 
lations of science which they cannot un- 
derstand while denying the mysteries of 
the faith. She gives a pungent critique of 
existentialism, showing how this philoso- 
phy mirrors the dominant mood of the 
culture which is despair. Against ex- 
istentialism and also that strand of the- 
ology which seeks to come to terms with 
existentialism, she holds that Christians 
need again to place the accent on joy and 
the victorious life. She does not hesitate 
to criticize Catholic authors, such as 
Graham Greene, who tend to accommo- 
date the Christian message to the spirit 
of the culture. She also has some harsh 
things to say about hedonism, particularly 
what might be described as a new kind 
of fertility cult which deifies the genera- 
tive powers of man. She points out how 
this cult while exalting the human body 
actually degrades it. By making pleasure 
the end of existence, it prepares the way 
for meaninglessness and despair. Hilda 
Graef contends that against hedonism the 
church must reaffirm the traditional 
Christian view that marriage is in the 
order of grace rather than nature. Mar- 
riage must be seen primarily as a means 
of service rather than of self-gratification, 
and virginity must be upheld as an al- 
ternative means of service to Christ. 

Hilda Graef writes as a Roman Cath- 
olic, but at the same time she is strongly 
evangelical. She reminds us that a knowl- 
edge of the law does not enable men to 
do the good. We are justified only by 
grace. To be sure, there are places where 
her bias towards the Catholic church pre- 
vents her from perceiving the realities of 
the situation. An example of this is her 
femark that non-Catholic communions 
have found it easier to come to terms 
with dictatorships than has the Roman 
Catholic Church. But on the whole, a 
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Reformed churchman can appreciate this 
book not only because it demonstrates the 
abiding relevance of the gospel, but also 
because it reveals that the evangelical 
strain within Roman Catholicism is very 
much alive. 
Dona.Lp G. BLOESCH. 

Dubuque Theological Seminary. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Eucharistic Memorial. Part 2. 
Thurian. John Knox Press, 
$1.75, paper. 

The Shepherd of Bethlehem. Gordon 
Powell. Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, 
N. J. $1.50. 

Molders of the Modern Mind. Robert B. 
Downs. Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York. 

2.25, paper. 

American Heritage. October, 1961. Bruce 
Catton, editor. American Heritage Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. $3.95. 

Therefore Choose Life: Essays on the 
Nuclear Crisis. Roland L. Bainton & others. 
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PERSPECTIVE 
ON MAN 

Literature and the 

Christian Tradition 
By RoLAND MusHaT FRYE. A 
brilliant study of the ways in 
which both religion and serious 
literature treat history and con- 
vey truth. $4.50 


PAUL AND HIS 
PREDECESSORS 


By ARCHIBALD M. HunrteR. Did 
Paul really create, single-handed, 
what is called “Pauline” Chris- 
tianity? Here is a convincing 
demonstration that his theology 
is not radically different from 
that of the Christians who came 
before him. $3.00 


Now at your bookstore 





Fellowship Publications, Nyack, N. Y. 25¢, 
paper. 

Children of the Gilded Ghetto. Judith R. 
Kramer & Seymour Leventman. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven. $5. 


The Christian as a Journalist. Richard 
Terrill Baker. Association Press, New 
York. 2.50. 

Art and the Message of the Church. 
Walter L. Nathan. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. $5. 

Son of Man. Leslie Paul. E. P. Dutton 


& Co., Inc., New York. $4. 

A Book of Christmas and Epiphany. 
Victor E. Beck & Paul M. Lindberg. Au- 
gustana Press, Rock Island, Ill. $3. 

Interpreting Basic Theology. Addison H. 
Leitch. Channel Press, Great Neck, N. Y. 
$3.50. 

How About Christianity? Ad. 
schel. Concordia Publishing 
Louis. $1, paper. 

Challenge of the Space Age. J. W. Klotz. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 
$1, paper. 

The Church in the World. 
merer. Concordia 
Louis. $1, paper. 


Haentz- 
House, St. 


R. R. Caem- 
Publishing House, St. 


THE PASTOR 
The Man and His Ministry 
By ILIon T. Jones. A new ap- 
plication of New Testament 
standards to the life of the min- 
ister, helping to conquer the per- 
sonal difficulties which often be- 
set him. $3.50 


PERSONAL 
DEVOTIONS FOR 
PASTORS 
Edited by WILLIAM B. WILLIAM- 
SON. This unique _prayerbook — 
which contains both traditional 
devotions and original prayers 
written by the editor—is designed 
to serve the spiritual needs of 
the minister himself. $3.50 


THE OLD 
TESTAMENT IN 
CHRISTIAN PREACHING 
By LAWRENCE E. Toomss. How 
the parish minister can use the 
results of modern Old Testament 


research to enrich his sermons. 
$3.95 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U.S. 

Thompson E. Davis from Marion, Va., 
to Helen, Ga. 

John H. Vanlandingham from Lawson, 
Mo., to Rt. 6, Mexico, Mo. 

William P. Boyle from Decatur, Ga., to 
Nakamaegawa cho, 1 chome, Tokushima 
City, Japan. 

C. R. Terrell from Laurinburg, 
the Stanley, N.C., church. 

Edgar M. Grider from New Orleans, 
La., to assistant pastor of Central church, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


N.C., to 


United Presbyterian, USA 

John Oldman, Jr., from Jerome, Idaho, 
to 1925 Curry Rd., Schenectady 3, N.Y. 

C. Virgil Zirbel from Hawthorne, Calif., 
to 11541 Donovan Rd., Las Alamitos, 
Calif. 

Victor B. Nelson has resigned after 31 
years as pastor of the Aldrich Avenue 
church in Minneapolis and as_ stated 
clerk of the Presbyterian of Minneapolis. 

Robert G, Freytag from Pinckneyville, 
Ill., to Equality, Ill., Dec. 15. 

Glenn J. Bixler from Denver, Colo., tc 
3216 Dublin St., El Paso, Texas. 

Layton N. Jackson from Wellton, Ariz., 
to interim pastor of the Black Duck, 
Minn., Kelliher churches and Mizpah 
parish. 

George L. Barnitt from LeRoy, Minn., 
to the Aisquith church, Baltimore, Md. 

Deane E. Hendricks of Minneapolis is 
serving as interim pastor in LeRoy, Minn. 


DEATHS 


William Wilson Morton, 71, of the fac- 
ulty of Washington & Lee University, 
died in Lexington, Va., Nov. 8. He be- 
came professor of Bible in 1925, later 
professor of philosophy and chairman of 
the university’s department of religion. 
He retired in 1956. 

Charles Ernest Scott, 85, missionary to 
China for 33 years, died Nov. 25 in Ard- 
more, Pa. His daughter, Betty, and her 
husband, John C. Stam, both mission- 
aries, were killed by Chinese bandits in 
1934. His widow survives him, A min- 
ister-son is Francis H., Canonsburg, Pa., 
pastor. 

Mrs. E. B. 
of a former 


(Eva Rogers) Tucker, wife 
president of Arkansas and 
Austin Colleges, died Nov. 22 in a Shel- 
byville, Tenn., hospital after a long ill- 
Since 1943 the Tuckers have been 
at the Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

A. Cullen Windham, 63, longtime pastor 
in Opelika, Ala., died Nov. 11 in Wetump- 
ka, Ala., after an extended illness. He 
was stated clerk emeritus of the Synod 
of Alabama. 


ness. 


Thomas Chalmers Vinson, 74, of Weno- 
nah, N.J., died Nov. 17. After 12 years 
service in the Congo, he served as pastor 
of Kentucky and Texas churches until 
his retirement. He wrote a biography of 
William M. Morrison and translated all 
but five books of the Bible into the Bu- 
luba language. 

DCEs 

George Ellis Mims has become director 
of Christian education and organist-choir 
director in the St. Paul church, Bellaire, 
Texas. 

MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

Brazit: The Willard R. Eltons, 612 
Conestoga Rd., Berwyn, Pa.; the V. A. 
Krabills, Riverview Pk., Pocomoke City, 
Md., Dec. 15. 

CAMEROUN: Margaret A. Chase, 946 
Pontiac Trail, Madison 5, Wis.; Carlton 
L. Smith joining Mrs. Smith at 115 Union 
St., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

CoLoMBIA: Frances Van C. Hitchcock, 
274 Maple Ave., Shrewsbury, Mass. 

GUATEMALA: The Charles H. Ainleys, 
8001 San Leardro Circle, Buena Park, 
Calif.; Nola Brown, R.N., 1243 McBride 
Ave., Los Angeles 22, Calif.; the Calvin 
P. Wallises, 100 W. 27th St... Austin 5, 
Texas. 

Mexico: Albert A. Riddering joining 
Mrs. Riddering at 3780 State Rd., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Seminary Enrollments 
Slightly Up This Year 

Dayton, OHIO (RNS)—A slight in- 
crease in the number of persons prepar- 
ing for the ministry has been noted in 
1961 over last year, the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools reported 
here. It cautioned, however, against un- 
due optimism in interperting the figures. 

The AATS, which is made up of Prot- 
estant seminaries in the U.S. and Can- 
ada, said member schools reported en- 
rollment of 20,466 theological students 
in the annual survey. 

This compares with 20,032 a year ago 


and 21,088 in 1959. The totals includ 
most Protestant students at the post-A.E 
level in preparation for the ministry. 4 

Jesse H. Ziegler, associate director of 
the AATS, reported Canadian enrollme 
is at its highest in six years with 76 
students, a 10.4 per cent increase ovep 
1960. 

U.S. enrollment increased 1.9 per ceng 
to 19,701 over 1960, but was below the 
figures recorded in 1956-57-58-59. 

“All of this needs to be seen against 
a background of increasing general pope 
ulation, increasing total Protestant mem. 
bership and increasing college and unis 
versity graduating classes,” Dr. Ziegler 
said. 

“The staff of the AATS,” he said, “hag 
no clear answers as to the failure of the 
churches to enlist men for its ministries 
in numbers comparable to these increases, 

“Possible reasons that have been sug 
gested are competition with recruitment 
by industry; questioning regarding the 
relevance of the church and its ministry; 
rising costs of theological education, em 
pecially for married students; relative 
lack of grants comparable to other fieldg 
to assist the student without financial re 
sources; lack of clarity regarding the min 
istries of clergy and laymen; and fewer 
clear voices speaking appreciatively of 
church and ministry than those speaking 
critically.” 











TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 
A liberal arts, coeducational univer- 
rf offering quality instruction in 

academic areas, graduate and un- 

raduate. Completely accredited. 
Sponsored by Texas Presbyterians, 
this private Christian university 
with a faculty of over 100 scholars 
has built an exciting new 107-acre 
skyline campus in the Alamo City. 
More than 60 per cent doctorate 
degrees, Student-faculty ratio 16:1. 
CEEB scores required. 

James Woodin Laurie, President 
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Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian .. . in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1961 


Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 
Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








QUEENS 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A small Christian liberal arts college for women... 
eareer planning as well as basic liberal education ... 





A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. 
For information write The Admissions Office 


COLLEGE 


degrees. 








MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Fully ac- 
credited. High standards. Small classes. Preparation for 
advanced academic work; specific vocational training. 

. } ad Liberal Arts « Voice « Piano 

« Terminal Business Education 

Es tablished i 85 6. Dorma Scholarships. Endowed. Rate 
$794. 


John P. Montgomery, President 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North Carolina 


MONTREAT-ANDERSO 


Coeducational Junior College 


Fully accredited An_ affiliated 
in Blue Ridge Mts. 16 mi. 
Business Education, Music 
ness and Church Secretary. 
eral Scholarships. 


Presbyterian Coll 
Asheville. Liberal / 
Terminal Courses, Bu 
Total Cost $955. i 
Write for information. 

Calvin Grier Davis, President, Box 0, Montreat, N.C 
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